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ICE AND ICE HOUSES. 
During our summer months, to have a regular 


supply of ice may be considered not only as a 
matter of luxury, but by it we reduee the temper- 
ature of other bodies so readily, or preserve them 
at a low degree, that it may be considered almost 
one of the necessaries of a family, or at least a 
kind of auxiliary by which our housekeepers are 
enabled to bring forward some dishes in greater 
perfection, or in a more desirable shape, than 
they could without it. Every farmer can insure 
a supply of ice through the heat of summer at a 
trifling expense. Houses for keeping ice may 
be built either below or above the surface of the 
ground, but most people prefer having the major 
part below, while the roof rises above the sur- 
rounding earth. These houses may be built in 
proportion to the quantity desired, and should he 
$0 situated that the water formed by the thaw 
ing of the ice may immediately pass off, as after 
the particles have become thawed, they convey 
off heat much more rapidly than while they re- 
main fixed. We shall not attempt to describe 
the shape, size or form of an ice house, presu- 
ming that each and every one of our readers, 
who has any taste for such things, have often 
seen them, and are aware that one important 
point in their formation is to surround the ice 
with such a quantity of straw as to prevent the 
heat of the atmosphere from penetrating, and to 
place the straw in such manner as to prevent the 
water from without penetrating to the ice. 

There is, however, one important point in 
packing away ice which does not appear to be so 
well understood. We mean the temperature of 
the ice when it is put into the ice house. It is 
well known that, according to Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer, 32° is denominated the freezing point, 
or that degree at which water congeals. If the 
temperature is raised but one degree above this 
the ice melts, but to whatever degree below the 
temperature is reduced, no change takes place. 
Now it takes nearly the same quantity of heat to 
raise the temperature of a boily one degree when 
it is below 32°, that it does when it is above. 
From this position, it is plain that the colder the 
ee when packed in the ice house, the greater 
would be the quantity of heat required to thaw 
it, or a greater length of time in the same temper- 
ature. Suppose one ice house was filled when 
the temperature of the ice and atmosphere was at 
thirty degrees, or two degrees below the freezing 
point, and another was filled when the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere and ice were at 0°, then 
would it not require fifteen times the quantity of 
heat to melt the ice in the latter that it would in 
the former, and if the heat was communicated in 
the same manner, would it not require time in 
the same proportion? If so, then it is all impor- 
tant that, at whatever temperature the ice is collect- 
ed, it should only be packed in houses wher at the 











cold business, and most people omit doing it un- 
til the last of winter, and then prefer those days 
which are most pleasant, and proceed to pack the 
ice in the house as it is gathered or drawn from 
the water. There can be no objection to gather- 
ing or drawing the ice to an ice house in pleas- 
ant weather, but it should never be packed down 





lof elective affinity by which simple substances 
unite to form compounds, will be a mere append. 
age to such knowledge, and be acquired almost 
imperceptibly when the number and nature o/ 
simple substances is once obtained. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
A change has taken place in the proprietorshi) 





P : {} 2 
but when the mercury indicates extreme cold, as!|of this useful paper, Grorce C. Barrer, Esq. 


in proportion to it will be the durability of the ice! 


under the same exposure. 





RECIPES AND PATENT RIGHTS. 
There is a most disgraceful traffic carried on 


through the different states of selling recipes and 
patent rights, and in no one thing does the gulli- 
bility of a certain class of the community become 
more apparent, than in the purchase of these im- 
positions. 

If the extent of the loss sustained by the pur- 
chase was always measured by the amount of 
money paid for these supposed exclusives, the 
case would be different; but in addition to that, 
the purchaser of a recipe may calculate that he 
is looked upon by the very person who gulled 
him, as well as by the better part of the community, 
as what is generally termed a green-horn, or in 
other words, a man perfectly ignorant of the ad- 
vanced state of the arts and sciences generally. 

The days for confining all knowledge to a few 
are past, and him that will may read. The true 
scientific principles of every art may be easily 
obtained by him that is willing to inquire, and 
certainly that which is worth purchasing is worth 
inquiring for, and that which is inquired for 
through our columns shall be answered freely, if 
an answer is to be obtained on this side of the 
Atlantic. We do not profess ourselves capable of 
answering all such questions as may be asked, 
but we will, when put to it, apply to those that 
are, and it will be immaterial to the inquirer whe- 
ther the answer is from ourselves or some other 
one, so that it is correct. Since the commence- 
ment of the publication of our paper, we have 
known of sales effected, of these pretended ex- 
clusives, to a greater amount than the expense of 
publishing our whole numbers, all of which 
might have been avoided by taking a single num- 
ber, and through that channel making the inqui- 
ry as to the validity or efficacy of such purchase. 
We therefore caution our readers against encour- 
aging this kind of sale of reputation, as not only 
having a bad effect upon individuals, but upon 
community. If you purchase for use, in most 
cases you pay for that which you, in common 
with others, had a right to enjoy without; and if 
you purchase to sell again with a hope of gain, 
recollect that custom has made it common in such 
cases, for the vender to sell his conscience with 
his commodity. 





SIMPLE SUBSTANCES. 
We would ask our yourg farmers, how many 


simple substances there are? No class of peo- 
ple should be more intimately acquainted with 
the laws of maéter than agrticulturists, their 
whole business being to produce new compounds 
from the decomposition of others. The number 
of simple substances is not so very great but 





lowest temperature. Now the contrary of this is) 
often pursued. The gathering of ice is at best a’ 





what a little attention to the subject will render 


having purchased the same of J. B. Russext, the 
former proprietor. Mr. Fessenpen still continues 
in the Editorial department. The appearance 
and character of the paper continues the same 
During the ten years that it has been published. 
few, if any, have ever been more satisfactorily 
conducted, or more instrumental in elevating the 
character of our agricultural population. Was 
the real worth of such papers more generally un- 
derstood, we should rarely hear of farmers object 
ing to subscribe for them, or of their being with 
out them; and we presume that there is not an 
honest agriculturist, who has ever taken that paper 
any one year since its commencement, and read 
it attentively, but what will acknowledge that the 
benefit he has derived from it has been equal to 
any other investment he has ever made in his 
business. The benefit of such papers is not con 
fined to individuals, but they have an effect upon 
communities, and the advantages which Massa- 
chusetts has derived from the publication of this 
paper, has been equal to the whole expense of its 
publication. It has proved at once a universal 
stimulus to her farmers, and a channel through 
which they could communicate the results of their 
experimenis to their brethren, thereby proving « 
safe guide to those who were young in the pro- 
fession ; and last, not least, through it the public 
have been made acquainted with some valuable 
practical friends of agriculture and horticulture 
who but for this would scarcely have been known 
beyond the circle of their connexions ; their mo 
desty, being equal to their worth, prevented their 
pressing forward among the crowd, where brass 
often has the advantage over fine gold, by the 
more dazzling polish of its exterior. 
MICHIGAN, | 

Gov. Porter, of Miehigan, in his Message to 
the Legislative Council on the Ist inst. thus al 
ludes to the subject of Agricultural improvement 

. peers as you do, a country peculiarly 
adapted to agriculture, and the production and 
rearing of live stock, it is suggested for your con- 
sideration, whether encouragement would not be 
given to the industrious and enterprising farmers 
who compose so large a proportion of our popula- 
tion, if provision were made by law for the estab- 
lishment of one or more agricultural societies in 
this ‘Territory. Many of our citizens, while re- 





siding in a neighboring state, have experienced 


‘the good effects resulting from these societies. 
My own observation and experience induce the 





belief that, under proper regulations, great advan- 
tages would be derived from them. = 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We take pleasure in acknowledging our grati- 
tude for the continued favors of our friends, anc 
the addition of several names to our list of con- 
tributors. We have several communications on 
hand, all of which shall soon appear. 








“> The Agricultural meeting which was to 
have been held in Onondaga County on the 10th 





‘them all familiar in a short time; and the laws 


, 





was postponed to the 29th inst. 
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Jan. 26, 183:'. 








For the Genesee Farmer. 


HYBRIDS. 

In the Genesee Farmer of this day I find a 
‘ommunication from J. W. Smiru, dated Lock- 
port. Dr. Smita will, I hope, excuse my offer- 
ing afew remarks on the subject, and the test 
which he has recommended for settling the dis- 
cussion on wheat versus chess. I have no inten- 
tion nor wish to enter the liston that subject. It 
is De. Smrrn’s assertion, (that induces my obser- 
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For the Genesee Farmer 

CULTURE OF THE MULBERRY. 
Mr. Epiror—Last spring, there appeared in 
the Genesee Farmer a circular on the subject of 
planting the seed of the mulberry, addressed by 
J. Bue, Esq. In accordance with the directions 
there given, I prepared a seed bed, upon which I 
commenced sowing one ounce of seed. 1 sowed 
the seed in the drills very thick, as I thought, and 
when | had gone ever the bed, I found that | had 





vations,) “‘that #0 Hybrid, whether animal or 
vegetable, can ever produce any thing in its own 
likeness,” and giving this as the opinions of Lin- 
\aus, Burron and Covirr, and all the most ce- 
icbrated naturalists who have written on that sub- 
ject, that any age has produced. Now here Dr. 
Smiru is under a very erroneous impression, as 
respects Linnasvs. That celebrated naturalist 
even supposed that at first t were only gene- 
ra, and that the species have been all produced 
since by intermixing with each other; and he ad- 
mitted proved hybrids as permanent species in 
several genera, viz: Veronica, Primula, Gampa- 
nula, Solanum, Chenopodium, Tropzolum, 
Rheum, Cotyledon, Sorbus, Rosa, Geum, Cheli- 
donium, Papaver Delphinum, Geranium, Tripo- 
lium, Centaurea, Axyris, Amaranthus, Poteri- 
um and Agaricus. Satissvury held such an opi- 
nion. DercaNnpouce admits what is nearly tanta- 
mount of a conviction of the permanancy of hy- 
brids, and my friend Mr. Sweet, one of the first 
hotanists of Europe, and author of Hortus Brita- 
nicus, (a most valuable work,) Botanical Cul 

‘ivator, 


hara 
bata 


Geraniacca, Flvrist’s Guide, Brilish| 
Flower Garden, Cistinea Flora Australasica, 
&e. &e., speaks quite decided on this subject. Ele 
suys— Ifa plant is really of hybrid origin 
there is no more likelihood of its changing, than 
I be- 
lieve,” he adds, “ I have had as much experience 


of any one species changing into another 


in hybrid plants, and have raised as many sorts, 


as any person whatever, and with them [ have 


'lowing the second Tuesday of February, at the 


| Capitol in the city of Albany.” 


not used one half my seed. 
another bed, which I also sowed very thick, and 
still had a surplus of seed, which I divided be- 
tween the two beds. The plants came up quite 
as thick as they could stand. And now will you, 
or some of your correspondents, tell me whether 
any of the young plants should be removed, and 
if so, how many; in other words, how thick 
should they be left standing in the seed bed? I 
would also here make the inquiry, at what age 
or s.ze should they all be removed from the seed 
bed, and what disposal should then be made of 
them ? Respectfully, &c. W.P. W. 
Milton, Jan. 10, 1833 

Note.—lIn the 31 No. of the present volume 
an article alluding to the culture of mulberries, 
which if not found sufficient for the practical pur- 
pose of Mr. W., another one shall be prepared.) 
—Ed. Gen. Far. 


is 


ANNUAL MELTING. 
2*> The annual meeting of the New- York 


Stale Agricultural Society, is “ on Thursday tol- 








I at once prepared } 


EDUCATION, 

The third article in the North American Re 
view for the present month, says the Boston Cour- 
ier, isan elaborate essay upon the connection be- 
tween Knowledge and Freetom, founded upon the 
political Class Book, and Moral Class Buok, of 
Mr. W. Sullivan. The objects to be aimed at 
in a system of education caleulated for the whole 
people, are stated with great power, and thi 
means pointed out of attaining them most per 
fectly and efficiently. This is the leading arti 
cle of the number, and will be regarded as an el 
oquent assertion of the essential importance ot 
general education to the good fortunes of the 
world. We have seldom met more glowing pas- 
sages than the concluding paragraph, which w: 
copy : 

* To the friends of education, as well as 
to the actual laborers in its cause, let us say 
press onward. The spread of knowledge 
has given birth to civil liberty ; the increase 
and improvement in knowledge must give 
it stability and security. ‘The fortunes of 
the civilized world are now embarked in 
this cause. The great deeps are breaking 
jup, and the ark that is to ride out the com 
jing storm must have skill engaged in its 
‘construction and wisdom to preside at its 
helm. ‘The warfare of opinion is already 
begun ; and for its safe direction knowledge 
must take the leading staff. In this war, 
not the mighty captain, but the schoolmas 
iter, is to marshal the hosts to battle. — It is 
lie, that is to train up orators and legisla 
tors, statesmen and rulers; and he too is to 
form the body politic of the world. Would 








A writer in the New-York Farmer suggests to 
ithe Executive Committe, the propriety of ap-| 
| 
' 


| 
of | 


Such a course, we should think, would not 


|Pointing suitable persons to deliver lectures at the 


‘annual meetings of the Society, on some of the 
most engrossing topics connected with husband- 
rv, gardening, and the sciences illustrative 


tinem. 


only add interest to the meetings, but would in-] 





tried all sorts of experiments, and I am quite cer- 
tain that a real hybrid production will remain as 
permanent as the most distinct species whatever, 
and that the seeds from it also, when perfect, and 
the flowers fertilized by their own pollen, will 
produce plants as true as will the most distinet 


} 

i 
) 
. 


| 
| 
| 


hope the me 
| 


the fulness of the We 


us institution. 
sure will be carried into effect 


AGRICULPURE, 


“ Acricucrure,” says the editor of the Colum- 





species.” This is no mean authority, for Ms 
SwEET is considered one of the most accurate and 
acute observers of natural history in Europe; but 
We have 


only to refer to our different sovts of garden ve- 


to reduce this point to the easiest proof. 


getables, such as the Brassica tribe, peas, lettuce, 
&e. &e. Every one conversant with those wili 
admit our finest sorts are of hybrid origin, and 
who ever doubts their coming true when th 
plants are placed at a sufficient distance to pre 
vent any intermixture of the pollen of another 
plant? I hope Dr. Smiru will view with indul- 
gence these remarks of an individual whose ex- 
perience among Aybrid plants causes him to differ 
in opinion from the views advanced by that gen- 
leman Respectfully, 
ALEXANDER GORDON, 
Rochester Nursery, Main st. Jun. 19, 1833. 


(<> Robert Kemp of Marblehead, a man of 
iitemperate habits, recently ascended the roof of 
his dwelling house, and deliberately walked off] 
into “the street, a distance of 25 feet from the 


cround, and survived only 12 hours 


(bia Sentinel, 1 nolcing the essays of our cor- 
|respon lent B., “to be carried on successfully, 
should be made a science, and those who are en- 
gaged in its pursuits, should study as much the 
nature of soils. their 
iwhich 


products, and the manner in 


1 
s 


mprovements can be made, as our mer 
‘haunts do their sources of trade—our lawyers 
their books, and our physicians the principles of 
medicine. Their vocation does, or should, take 
the precedence of all others. “ The learned pro 
are crowded by unlearned men, who 
| might have shone as good cultivators of the sil. 


. - 
fessions 


[t is a mistaken notion that any occupation is 
ome honorable than that of the farmer, or that 
vend contributes more to the happiness of man. 
The period is not far distant, we hope, when the 
prejudices, which have so unfortunately prevailed 
‘against it, will vanish, and when our farmers 
will claim the right to which they are so justly 
entitled, and stand in the front rank among the 
citizens of our country.” 
- 


(<> Alpheus Goodrich, Esq. has been aproint- 
ed by the Governor, clerk of Saratoga county, 
j:" place of Thomas Palmer, Esq. resigned. 











ithe free spirits of the world look to the de 

fence and hope of their cause ? Itis no du 

ibious question, where must they look.— 

Their ou'posts are free schools ; their eita 

dels are universiiies; their munitions are 
books ; and their mighty engine, that is to 
hurl destruction upeathe legions of darkness, 
is the FREE PRESS. Other ages have struggled 
with other weapons; but the panoply of 
this age must be knowledge ; the gleaming 
of its armor must be the light that flashes 
from the eye of free, high-minded public 
oninion. Call this complimenting, call it 
complaisance to the multitude; call it vi 

sionary speculation; callit what you will; 
but the doctrine is true: and over the liber 

ties of the world, whether prostrate or tri 

umphant, that truth must rise brighter and 
brigater forever.” 


oO! 


Remarkable instance of Presence of 
Vind.—In the awful and destructive hurri- 
cane which occurred in the vicinity of Liv- 
erpool, in October last, and which caused 
the loss of the ship Grecian of Boston, the 
Mnglish ship William Neilson struck on the 
banks, went to pieces, and every person on 
board, twenty-six in number, perished !— 
The letter-bag was picked up on the shore 
the following day ; and on opening it, it was 
found to contain a quantity of chaff, which 
the a with a presence of mind in the 
hour of death seldom paralleled, knowing 
the importance of the‘etters which it con- 
tained, was supposed to have placed there 
lor the purpose of rendering it buoyant ! 














(i The Erie Canal boat (or Floating Muse- 
um) Superior, Capt. Wilson, arrived at Baltimore 
on the 8th inst. from Albany, via Cape May, and 





the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal 
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Kenrick’s New American Orchardist, New 
Varieties of ruit, &c. 


We have, heretofore, given our opinion of this 
work, concisely; from a cursory view of its con- 
tents; and subsequent perusals confirm our belief 
in its utility. We shall not, at present, undertake 
a formal review of the book, but would remark 
that such a work Was muctt needed, notwithstand- 
ing Thacher's Orchardict. and other good treati- 
ses of the kind would seem, i 80.ue measure, to 
have superseded the necessity for Mr Kenrick’s 


long, and that che plants are furnish d with ma 
ny buds or eyes, placed very near together This 
last circumstance appears to them, and with rea- 


ly produce fruit. As soon as the young individu- 





grafts or buds capable of being Inoculated upon) 
other stocks, these operations are performed ; the | 
ap les on paradise and the pears on quince stocks, | 
to hasten their fructification. ‘The first fruit is 
generally very ad, but the Belgiansdo not regard 





able production. But the science as well as the | 
arts of horticulture have, of late, made such rapid 
progress, that a work, giving clear and condensed 
views of the i provement and discovesles made | 
since the publication of any similiar treauise, wiust | 
of course, coniain much uatter which is compa-| 


that; whatever it is, they carefully collect the 
seeds and plant them; from these a second gene- 
ration is produced, which commoaly shows the 
‘commencement of an ainclioration. As soon as_ 
ithe young plan‘s of the secorid generation have 
'scions or buds proper for the purpose, they are 
transferred to other stocks,as were the preceding ; | 





son, to be an indication that the tree will speedi- | 
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| the wine by iusiing the grapes by hand or other 
|| wise—patting them in a sack made of cotton 
|| bagging, and then pressing as for cider. He 
mentioned he had safely sent the grapes to friends 
in Washington city, and other distant places, in 


a's, which offer these favorable appearances, afford | boxes, after they were picked from the vines by 


hand. But [ am becoming tedious and must 
close. Yours, with great respect and esteem, 
SIDNEY WELLER. 


WINTER MELONS. 
From the American Farmer. 
For many years past, the editor of the Amen 
can Farmer has been endeavoring to obtain th 
'seeds of a melon known to exist in the south ot 








keeping till late in winter. We have, indeed, 
several times succeeded in obtaining the seed, but 








| Europe, and possessing the valualle property of 


ratively new as well as usetu ee | the third and fourth generations are ireated in the +rcums . 
‘The tollowing, relative to obtaining mew and | » ‘untoward circumstances as often trustrated our 


improved varieties of fruits, will, we presume, be 
read with interest by orchardists Although the | 
opinions and theories which it advances are not |) 
in consonance with those of our correspondent 5. | 
M. it may lead to further discussion, and event-_ 
uate in the establishment of a correct theory re- | 
lating to important objects of culture. ’ 

“M. Poiteau, when speaking of the decline of | 
the old French varieties of Pears in the vicinity, 
of Paris, and the urgent necessity of a renewal 
of the kinds, has informed us in the Annals d’- | 
Horticulture for May, 1828, that notwithstanding 
the unwearied eff rts which have been mace in |} 
that country during several of the latter ages, 
by their most intelligent cultivators, in rearing | 
new and valuable varieties from the seed; yet | 
such attempts, having been conducted on wrong 
principles, have resulted in ‘absolute nothing | 
ness.” Lhey must, he asserts, look elsewhere tor 
neW varities to replace the old :—any where else 
but to their own country; evento \smerica, but 
more especial y to Belgium 

“The same writer further informs us thot the 
celebrated Luhamel, during the .ong course of 


his scientific career, planted the seeds of ad the | 


best fruits which were eaten at his table, without 
heing able to produce a single fruit worthy of cu.- 
tivation. 

“ Others in that country—asthe Allo s, for a 
succession of generations, have adopted the same 
course, planting the seeds of the very best fruits 
with no better success 

“It would thus appear that all the finest varie 
lies of apples and pears, having been raised in 
successive gener. tions of fruit from the original 
crabbed and worthless origin, that ofter the In- 
provement has gone on for five or six generations, 
to the production of perfect fruit, it con be carried 
no further; that exhausted nature, if urged be- 


yond certain bounds, recedes, and a retrograde | 


course commences. For the seeds of the best 
fruits, which «re sown, she generally gives back 
nought but the worthless in illustration of the 
truth of this position, Mr. | oiteau has stated as 
a fact, recorded by several authors, thet the sceds 
of the Winter Hon Chretien .lways produces a 
detestable fruit. And sir. Kimght has, ositive 

ly asserted that the seed of the wild peur, ferti- 
lized by the stamens of the blossoms of an aine- | 
liorated on, will yield a better fruit than the! 
seeds of an ameliorated pear 


“the mode, however, adopted in Belgium! 
with such wonderful success in procuring new 
and extraordinary varieties, differs very material 
ly from the process of Mr. Knight ; for it appears 
that they commence by simply sowing the seeds, 
not of the best, but rather of the most austere | 


and indiflerent varieties, for a succession of a few! he had made five hundred gallons of wine, (worth | 


generations, till the perfect sorts are produced.” — 
Kenrick’s Orchardist, pp 15, 16 

Again, in treating of the same subject, Mr. 
Kenrick quotes the tollowing passage trom the 
Annals d’ Horticulture, for May, 1828 : 

“ The Belgians give no preference to the seeds 
of table fruits, when they plant to obtain new 
ameliorated kinds When their plants appear, 
they do not, like us, found their hopes upon indi- 
viduals exempt from thorns, furnished «ith large 
leaves, and remarkable for the size and beauty of 
their wood ; onthe contrary, they prefer the most 
thorny subjects, provided that the thorns are 





same manner, and until there are finally produced ‘attempts o cultivate it. We have been particular- 
ameliorated fruits worthy of being propa ated.|}{y indebted to our friend, Mr. Legare, Editor of 
M. Van Mons asserts that the peach and apricot ithe Southern Agriculturist. for this seed. He 
tre:ted in this manner, afford excellent fruit in | has succeeded twice in maturing a few melons. 
the third generation. ‘Lhe apple doe~ not yield | We have, however, now been put fairly into pos- 


superior fruit before the fourth or fifth generation. |\ session of not oaly the seed, but the fruit itself. 
_ ‘The pear is slower in its amelioration ; but M.\| Near three months since, Heary Thompson, Esq 


Van Mons informs us, that in the sixth genera 
tion, itno longer produces inferior, but affords ex 
cellent fruits intermixed with those of middling | 
quality."—N. E. Farmer. 


| received from his correspondent at Malaga, in 
Spain, two dozen melons, in fine preservation. 
their true character was, at first, not suspected, 
| and many of them were cut, and proved insipid ; 
'| but on our suggesting that they were winter me- 
'\lons, the remain ler were preserved. Mr. 'Thomp- 


| 


From the American Farmer. 


SCUPPERNONG GRAPES AND WINE. | son kindly presented us with a pair of them. 


ne gun to ;, (one of them having one-third of 

Mr. SMITH: Jan Ist, 1333. 2 to decay, ( ahs... . ; 
The Scuppernong does uot succeed in attempts ||! substance rotten,) they proved very rich and 

>S B Oe@S fi : Lee é “ 5 : : y : 

Tefen hase. a by prea ie fe amills culti| tine. One was cut in the family of Mr. Thomp- 

( i ate ¥ ) Ss Cat v | _ 4 

led Se Saees as well as by grafting "At fit || son, week before last, that was perfectly sound, 

‘n Booed Fs 9 tg, A 5“ |land it scented the whole house with its fragrance. 

ferent times in the summer, as colla eral branch These melois afte very large, with a very thick 

es extend themselves, they are buried a few incii | ~ a - oohte y 


|| greenis ite flesh and thin skin. They are ot 
es bencath the surtice of the ground, with the || Zreenish white flesh and thin skin y ” 


Brinkleyoville, Halifax County, (N C | which we cut last week, and though they had be- 





epee a fe ate }a dark green, nearly sinooth, with something ot 
outer ond shove, and i EAs Eat Wey ate and 1? || the sapenenine of yt arson. ey and of an oval 
|shape. If we can succeed in adapting these me 
|| lons to this climate, there can be no doubt of their 
\\vreat value as a new and delicious addition to 
the dessert, at a seasov heretofore affording no- 
‘thing but apjles and dried fruit. Whatever can 
ve done to ensure the success of the present at- 
tempt to cultivate it, the public may be assured 
| will be attended to. 


have fine roots Separatedfro . the parent stock, 
and properly transplanted with one o: two eyes 
above ground, and they will grow and flourish 
without fail. Of several hundred i planted last 
year for myself and Governor Barton, very few 


failed. and that few I attributed to the cii- 


cumstance of panting them too deep or 
not making a sufficient allowance for the 
sinking of the ground Many grew the past 
season higher than the stakes, or ten or twelv. 
feet. ‘he grapes have began ripening with me 
the last of August, or veginning of -eptember, 
and different sets continued ripening ull some 
timein ‘ctober. This circum-tance presents the 
query tome, how far north this grape would ge 
/nerally ripen? Experience alone can ascertain 

I have been infornvd by an intelligent gentle- 
man from the lower part of this state, or the na- 
tive place of the Scuppernong, that the following 
is the general method of making the Scupper- 


nong wine. After mashing and pressing the’ 


grapes, they strain the juice through two or 
three woolen blankets, and put it in @ clean new 
cask, with one-seventh of brandy, and let stand 
-without further process. But doubtless the best 


wine of this kind, as well as others, is made! 


without spirits 

About two years since, | visited Capt. Bur- 
lingham, near Louisburg, (N.C.) having un- 
derstood he had cultivated the Scuppernong with 
‘great success. He showed me tweive vines, ex- 
‘tending over a quarter of an acre, suspended on 
lath or scantling, over frames, supported by posts 
eight feet high, from which the year preceding 
‘as many dollars,) besides having abundance of 
fruit, from the same vines, for himself and neigh | 
\bors. Some barrels he had made with, and some 
without spirits. One barrel saved without bran- 
‘dy, made of the first gleanings, took twenty-one 
pounds of sugar to make the must suspend an 
egg on its side. But a barrel made of tater 
'gleanings took but seven pounds of sugar. His 
method of gleaning the grapes was simply this : 
A sheet was suspended underneath, and the 
frame above was shaken with a forked stick, | 
when all the ripe grapes Cescended—and so re- | 
peated the process as others ripened. He made) 
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From ne Fsemer and Mechanic. 

| To S.C. Paarxuvast, Cincinnati: 

| Friend -{ have sent thee five hundred seeds of 
ithe Wister Watermelon. it weighed forty-two 
pounds. [ am inforwed that they sometimes 
|weigh seventy-five pounds It was cut this 
month, and had a yellow core. 

SILAS WHARTON 
Wayneville, Ohio, 20th of 12th mo. 1832. 





A SENSIBLE PORKER. 
The Thomaston Journal relates the fol 
lowing story :— 


| 
} 
| <A pig weighing about eighty attempted to 
jeross Mill River (so called) on the ice ; af. 
| ter proceeding a short distance he came toa 
place in the ice weaker than the rest and 
'| broke through, when instead of drowning, as 
a luberly boy assuredly would, he very de: 
| liberately commenced swimming under the 
lice in a straight line for the shore he was 
aiming at. The ice was about an inch 
thick, and being transparent, all his motions 


jcould be observed, and in this manner he 


||swam to the shore, four rods, and when ar- 


rived there braced himself on the bottom and 
with his back burst up through the ice, and 
got out without the least assistance. 


(<> On the Petersburgh rail-road, a few days 
since, a party of gentlemen were transported by 
a locomotive engine between Petersburgh an? 
Belfield, a distance of forty miles, in the space 
of two hours | 
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LS 
'| dedly opposed to following corn with wheat. My | it can receive the equivalent of a brief summer 
—=== 1 reasons are: Ist. That to cut up the corn and re-|'fallow. The tillage being easy, itcan, at a smal! 
For the Geneseo Farmer. ove it from the ground in season to prepare for|| expense, be put in fine order for wheat. It should 
= oe Vee oe Oe a he | sowing wheat, generally produces at the time an|| be ploughed immediately after the oats are remo- 
It is believed that, in this section of the coun- inconvenient pressure of business, and the worl ved, and remain in that situation two weeks or 
ivy, the wheat crop yields to the culturist better | is rarely finished in season for the intended object, |] more, until all the scattered oats shall a vege 
profits than any other that has been brought in-|/ Wheat, sown under these circumstances, is gene-||tated and attained to ‘some growth. Then it 
io general culture. Wheat stands pre-eminent, || rally got in out of season. 2d. Corn fields can should be ploughed again and harrowed. After 
and is justly considered the grand staple of west- always be reserved for a more profitable use. In-|/that it may rest until time tosow wheat. gene- 
ern New-York. The culturists of the country || stead of being required to produce oniy one crop!|rally harrow the ground before the seed is put on, 
should consider themselves as distinguishingly || of grain, and that too at extra expense, and under and then, having done the sowing, cover the “oe 
favored by the Providence of God, in having pos- | circumstances by no means favorable to success, with a very shallow furrow, for which a light 
session of a soil so happily adapted to the| such fields stand in readiness, and are in he best || plough is used, and drawn by a single horse 
growth of this precious grain. What motives order, to produce two first rate crops of grain, the|| Harrowing again finishes the process, and let m: 
should induce them to pervert it, and apply it to|| latter of which should be wheat. I advise then!/remark, now is the time to sow herdsgrass seed. 
such uses as have no tendency to sustain life, pro-|| to let corn ground remain till spring, andthen ap-|| 3d. I amall along supposing that the field of oat 
mote comfort, and celebrate the praises of the ' ply it to the use of a true fallow crop. stubble to be sown with wheat is in a condition 
Creator? What should tempt them to put it in The fallow crop yet remaining to be consider- of good husbandry; that before the oats grew up- 
requisition for multiplying the causes of poverty || ed is that of oats: I am aware that the Subject|ion it, it had undergone a regular and thorough 
and wretchedness, and scattering fire-vrands and || which | am now approaching will bring me into|| course of tillage; had been well manured, and 
death throughout the country? Shou!d there not ‘conflict with deep rooted prejudices, which pre-|| brought into a state of fine cultivation. 
be felt some misgivings when such are the ob-|) vailto a great extent. — The sentiment has long 
jects of culture ? | Prevailed, and it prevails now, that wheat will | 
~ The wheat crop is not often applied to uses so || not succeed after oats. Bold, and perhaps pre-|} tation. Italways occupies the penultimate place 
nefarious. As the culture of wheat is confessed- || sumptuous, as it may be in me to combat opinions||in the rotation, being the last crop of the series 
ly the most profitable branch of our husbandry, it || So prevalent and so deeply rooted, yet I hazard|| except the closing one, which is wheat. 
becomes farmers to adopt a system of practice that || the experiment, and hope to show that the popu- 
will allow them to cultivate it to the greatest ex-|/lar sentiment, in regard to this subject, is not cor- 
‘ent, compatible with sustaining their farms in a | rect. . 
good condition. To this end, they should avail | For thirty years or more, I have been in the|jly rotten manure, slightly covered beneath the 
themselves of all practicable opportunities for the || practice, almost annually, of sowing wheat af. 


surface, will be of great use to the wheat crop, 
introduction of fallow crops. By fallow crops are || ter oats. I do not recollect that I ever failed, in aj) and the subsequent crops of grass. 


meant all such crops as can be substituted for || single instance of the kind, of harvesting a full ave-|} I have dwelt long on this latter part of my sul 
summer fallows in preparing ground for wheat | rage crop of wheat,and in many instancesmy crops||ject. I have done so because I knew that the 
| am not sure, however, that this is the exact de- || have been of the first rate order. In one instance, \theory which I was laboring to sustain was at 
inition of the phrase, as lexicographers would || at the time of agricultural societies, [ obtained aj) variance with general opinion. For that reason 
sive it, but this is what I mean by it. With as,) premium on wheat that grew after oats. I still ||it was thought necessary to be quite explicit, es 
the principal fallow crops are peas, barley, corn | continue the practice of sowing wheat after oats,|| pecially in giving the details of my practice. 1 
ind oats. To these might be added clover lays, } and it is my invariable practice to apply my oat||hope what I have written will satisfy my read 
that is, ctops of clover, produced for the sole pur- || ground to that use. My success, as is wellljers that wheat may grow after oats very advan- 
pose of turning under to improve the soil, and | known to the most of my neighbors, is always/|tageously. I hope they will be convinced that 
‘orm a preparation for wheat. But of these, al- good. In the last season I had a small crop of|/there is no difficulty in planning husbandry so as 
though they have strong claims to the attention | wheat which grew after oats. It wasa fine crop,||to allow wheat to be the closing crop of every 
of farmers, I shall not speak at present. jand, as admutted by all who noticed it, quite su-|! course of tillage. This I regard as a grand de- 
It is so well ard so generally understood that -perior to any other in the vicinity. sideratum in husbandry. To the establishment 
wheat succeeds well after peas and barley, that 1 Having attempted, by evidence derived alto-|iof a theory admitting this, my aim in this essay 
tittle or nothing needs to be said on that subject. | gether from my own practice, to establish a theory |/and in my preceding one, has been constantly di 
Yet it does not appeur that peas are cultivated, | 50 much at variance with general opinion, it be-|lrected. If I mistake not, the object is attained 
u this section of the country, to any considerable |comes me to make some remarks. Ist. It is ad- My next will be on the subject of summer fallows 
extent. ‘The pea crop seems to be held in much | mitted that the oat crop is not, like that of peas DAN BRADLEY. 
ower estimation among the farmers of the coun-| or barley, a natural preparation for wheat. Per- Marcellus, Jan. 11, 1833. 
































I neve: 
grow oats only in connection with a regula: 
course of tillage, using that crop as one of my ro- 


If at the time of sowing wheat and closing the 
series there is reason to suspect that the soil is 
not so rich as it should be, a light coat of partial 




















| ry. anaes 
‘ry than it was formerly. The truth [believe is,!) haps it is not strictly proper to class oats among 


; For the Genesee Farmer. 
ihat as our lands have receded from their prime- | the fallow crops,because they do not appear to per- HINTS TO FARMERS«s=NO. 2. 
val condition, the pea crop has deteriorated. Itis| form the office of a summer fallow in preparing 


| Society is made up of different classes, each 
uot then to be expected that this crop will be! the ground for wheat. Yet wheat will grow as|| possessing an identity of habits and interests, dis- 
used very extensively as a preparation for wheat. || well after oats as any other crop, but the ground|jtinct, yet not incompatible with each other - 


Barley justly possesses a good reputation as a || must be prepared for it independently of any pre-|jand all contributing, when properly regulated, to 
‘ullow crop. And although it may be doubted |) paration made by the oat crop. It appears then,|/make up a harmonious whole. Yet it is essen- 
whether our soil is, in all respects, happily | that the office of the oat crop is only to yield its||tial to the preservation of this harmony, that 
adapted to its culture, yet it often produces good own valuable produce, and to hold the ground in|leach, while it claims and maintains its own, 
cvops. It may be prodtable to cultivate it to an|| keeping for a wheat crop to follow it. should respect the rights and interests of the 


extent limited to its demand in market; but this |! others. Of these classes the agricultural far ex 


ceeds, in number, the aggregate of all the rest 
This consequently wields the giant power, and is 
amenable to posterity for its discreet exercise. 
History does not record an instance of the politi- 
cal power of a state being so emphatically in the 
hands of its agricultural population, as it is in 
this country ; nor does it afford us an example of 
an agricultural population so well qualified, by 
its intelligence and tenure of property, to protect 
and preserve the liberties entrusted to its charge. 





2d. It is important, when wheat is to follow 


's not great, nor am I aware of any probable cir-|) oats, that the oats be got into the ground as early 
sunastance that will be likely materially to increase|! in the spring as practicable, in order that the crop 


it. This crop, therefore, although good for the || may come to maturity early, and be got off in 
purpose, so far as it can be brought into use, will! season to afford time to prepare the ground for 
not be enough to supply all the wants of farmers'| wheat. Due caution in this respect having been 
as to preparations for wheat. used, the erop will generally be ready to be taken 
Corn is classed among the fallow crops; yet 1 ||off early in August. This, supposing as I do, 
can scarely admit its claims to a standing among]||the middle of September to be the proper time to 
hem. Whether my views are correct or not,||sow wheat, will allow five or six weeks to pre- 
‘hers may judge. Be that as it may, Tam deci-'! pare the ground for a wheat crop. In that time 





















‘The fee of nearly ali the lands on the old conti- 
nent belongs to the privileged orders, or to the 
mercantile and professional classes ;* who there 
also wield the political power. The cultivators— 
the farmers—are mere tenants, and consequent- 
iy, in a measure, dependents of the higher orders 
Here the reverse is happily the case: our culti- 
yators are the lords of the soil, and the depositaries 
of political power. The spectacle which our 
country exhibits is one of momentous concern to 
the interests of humanity ; and the eyes of the 
world are fixed with intense interest upon the no- 
vel experiment we are making in civil govern- 
ment. Under the high responsibilities which 
these considerations present, it is wise to look 
ahead; and scrupulously to guard against every 
innovation which may impair the purity of the 
zovernment, or poison the fountains of its power. 

The dangers most to be apprehended, are like- 
ly either to grow out of the wealth and prodigal- 
ity incident to our prosperity—to arise from the 
encroachments of ambition-—or to result from the 
want of intelligence and vigilance in the people. 
‘he suitable precautions against these dangers 
are, first,an unyielding determination to preserve 
simplicity and economy in the administration of 
the government. 2d. A fair representation in 
ur councils, and at all times of the great agri- 
ultural interest ; and 3d, the more general diffu 
ion of knowledge among this class, to qualify 
them to fulfil the high trusts committed to their 


charge. 





In no class are the moral and social duties of 
fe more strongly enforced by example than in 
the agricultural. Their frugal habits, unremit- 
ting industry, and unassuming pretensions — 
tlieir attachments to their avocations and their 








SUN FLOWERS. 
I love to see a few sun flowers in every garden. 


Throwing up their huge brawny stem, with 
broad spreading leaf, and great glowing brilliant 
flowers to the sun, they are a pleasant sight. 
They may also be of some utility in the econo- 
my of the household or farm. Indeed, I have 
often seen them highly recommended as a profit- 


of them, but chiefly as a matter of ornament. 
But last spring [ thought I would try it for profit ; 
so I planted a few square rods of ground with 
them in my garden. The patch was large 
enough to yield eight or ten bushels of corn, had 
it been planted on it. The sun flowers were 
planted four or five in a hill, about three or four 
feetapart. They came up, grew luxuriantly, and 
bore abundantly. In October I gathered them, 
although none but the flowers near the head of 
the stalk brought their seeds toperfection. I had, 
I can’t say how much, but a good deal; say two 
or three bushels of seed. I packed it away in 
my barn, and fed it sometimes to my fowls, but 
they would not touch it so long as they could get 


it. I broke a few seeds to see if any thing was 
the matter with them. They were sound enough, 
but I found there was as much weight of worth- 
less woody husk over the kernel as in the kernel 
itself; so it was no wonder the animals did not 


it, so I quit feeding my fowls with corn, and car- 
ried quite a quantity of it intothe yard, and scat 
tered it about. After fasting a day or two, they 
began to pick it over, and finally to eat it consider 





ble crop to raise for making oil, feeding horses, | 
poultry, &c. I have always raised more or less | 
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| For (he Gevesee Farmer 


and how infinitely slight is the probability that the 

orange or the lemon can ever be acclimated in 

this region. D. T. 
Greatfield, 1. mo. 7, 1833. 


For the Geneseo Farmer. 
SEED WHEAT, CHESS, &C. 
Mr. Epiror—l! am a farmer on a smal! 


scale, but as I have had a little experience in 
raising wheat, I will state what little I have seen 
and know about seed wheat and chess. 

In the fall of 1824, I sowed a field of wheat, 
one bushel of which was as motley a mixture of 
seed as was ever sown for wheat. There was 
four or five varieties of wheat, two varieties of 
rye, together with chess, cockle, &c. &c., but I 
could get no other. The next season I discover- 
ed now and then a head of beautiful white ber- 
ried, red chaff bald wheat among it. Before | 
cut the wheat, I went through the one bushel’s 
sowing, and opening the chaff with my fingers, 








corn. lL tried my horse also. He would not eat 


like it. I was determined, however, to get rid of | 


to be sure of the kind, in about two days, I 
picked out and shelled in my hands six quarts 
and @ pint of that variety, which I sowed on a 
piece of new ground, in the center of my field of 
wheat, and left a strip of land six feet wide 
around it vacant, so as to be sure to not mix any 
other kind with it. The next season I harvested 
a little short of two bi -hels of the most beautiful 
wheat that I ever saw from it. I sowed the whole 
of this on clean new ground, the produce of 
which was thirty bushels of wheat—not chess and 
wheat-——but wheat, as good as ever was raised, 
without a kernel of chess, rye, cockle, or other 
“ foul stuff.” My neighbors who, when I was 





“ fooling away my time” in picking out the seed, 
| laughed me to scorn, now began to want a little 
of it, if not more than a Aalf a bushel, or a peck, 








ably, both hens, ducks and turkies. The pigeons | 
cared less about it. It lasted them five or six 
days, and was then all consumed, having doie | 
about the same service as a single half bushel of 


homes, and the experience of the past, all forbid 
the apprehension of danger from their use or 
abuse of power. But we must discredit the un- 
erring testimony of history, ere we can award a 


“just so that they could get into the seed,” and 
were willing to pay me almost any price for it 
The next fall I sowed five acres of new land 


‘ike exculpation to all the other employments of 
society, Commercial and professional wealth, and 
ihe extravagance and profligacy which they are 
apt to generate, have a strong tendency to impair 
the purity of our democratic habits and institu- 
tions. No exclusively commercial state has ever 
‘ong withstood their corroding influence. Even 
ingtand, whose wealth, commerce and arts are 
so often held up for our admiration, presents ra- 
‘her a beacon than an example for our imitation. 
She exhibits a melancholy picture of gorgeous 
musery; of wasteful extravagance and pinching 
want. One-seventh of her population are pau- 
pers; and the labors of four-fifths of the residue go 
‘9 support the remaining fraction in luxurious idle- 
ness. It is to the intelligence and firmness of 
the farmers that we are to look for a counterba- 
“ance to this baleful influence among ourselves. 
Nor should we lose sight of the maxim which 
‘teaches, that it is easier to prevent than to cure 
in evil—easier to extinguish the lamp than to 

overcome the fire, after it has enveloped our dwel- 

ing in flames. B. 
* There are but 20,000 landholders in England 


setting aside the clergy and corporations , 
belive, 16,000,000 inhabitants. ” , and, | 





corn ! 

Sun flower seed is, in my estimation, pretty 
poor stuff for a crop.. To begin with, the whole 
stalk and leaf is worse than worthless, for it will 
noteven make good manure. The yield is trifling, 
and no animal, I find, will eat the seeds when 
they can get any thing else; and then there is 
more substance in a bushel of corn than in a cart 
load of it. Utmus. 





For the Gienesee farmer 

The warm weather, so remarkable for the sea- 
son, which terminated last evening, has I fear, by 
starting our peach buds, prepared them all for 
destruction. On the 5th instant, the thermome- 
ter indicated 6798. The observation was not re- 
peated, but it is probable there was not much va- 
riation of temperature during the day. 

The black hellebore, or Christmas rose, which 


which had been checked by the severe weather 
of last month, acquired fresh vigor from the, 
warmth and moisture ; and five or six new flow-. 
ers from each plant, sprung up within a few | 
days. On the 4th, Sth, and 6th inst. the bees 
were humming busily among them. 

Neither this winter nor the last can be cited in 








x At Saxe Weimar there is a botanical gar- 
Jen arranged according to the system of Linnes, 
which contains a specimen of every tree, shrub, 
and plant that will bear the open air. 


favor of a melioration of climate consequent on 
the clearing of our forests. The great difference 
of these seasons, shows how little the tempera- 
‘ture can be modified or affected by cultivation ; 





Hieft in its stead. I concluded that the pigeons, 


with the same seed, in the whole of which there 
was not a single kernel of chess, cockle, or other 
|foul seed. I sold about eighty bushels of seed 
thee fail, (1827,) for seventy-five cents per bushel, 
when the market price of ordinary wheat was 
but fifty cents. 

The pigeons were very plenty in the fall of 
1827, and I, having procured a net and prepared 
a “bed” in my wheat stubble, which I baited 
with some of my clean wheat, commenced catcli- 
ing them. One day, after baiting my bed, I lefi 
it: the next morning I was surprised to 
find the wheat all gone, and considerable chess 








| 


after filling their crops in some neighboring 
field with chess, had found my wheat and mad: 
an exchange. 

From these facts I am satisfied, that if farmers 





first came into bloom six or eight weeks ago, but, 


will sow wheat on clean grownd, they may ex- 
pect to reap whet, unless pigeons, or some other 
animals, exchange seed with them. W. H. 
N. Almond, Jan. 2, 1833. 





For the Genesee Farmer. 
TO THE PUBLIC. 
I am informed, and it is indeed but too well 
and too sorrowfully known to some, that there is a 
person, or persons, prowling about the country, 
secking whom they may devour, by vending a 
receipt for preserving fruit, particularly apples. 
This receipt consists of the semi-vitrified oxide 
of lead, mixed with oat or wheat chaff; to he 
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Jan. 26, 1833: 
thoroughly mixed in the proportion of a pound and sowed it on the ground prepared, in the au-|] footing of our a. As observed in the last 
of the lead to a barrel of apples. A portion of}/tumn of 1829. It came up and grew considera. Farmer, “ prejudice” goes far to prevent an alter- 
this leaded chaff is placed in the bottom of the||bly before winter. The next summer, being ation in established usages, though ever so ex. 
cask, then apples, then chaff, till the cask is fill-|/carefully guarded, it produced a fine crop of chess,|}pensive. But in this case there is another obsta 
ed. Oris Comstock, of Farmington, Ontario}jand seven heads of good wheat. No manure jjcle far more powertul than “ prejudice,” namely, 
county, who is favorably known to the public as}| had been carried on to the garden, and no wheat|/paipe. Pride is said to keep people warm, ani 
a man of the first respectability in the agricultu-|jor chess grew in the garden, exce ot in the placej{could we, through its latent heat, dispense entire 
ral class of community, had the misfortune to fall) where the chess was sown, ly with fuel, tt would certainly be a saving, but 
in with this vender of poison, and purchased the SELAH CHAPIN. jjunfortunately, with all its influence, our pockets 
receipt, and to his sorrow practiced upon it. (I|| Genoa, January 2, 1833. are none the heavier, The fact is, that we may 











. . . ° ° , aint ae ™ as ¢ icebere “ 

am informed that the price of each receipt is six} a a each ourselves as cold as an iceberg on the 

‘or (he sec § . . ° 

" ’ : = ec Th } ’ j we s 1 ve _ 

dollars, a moderate sum, it is true, consid: ring} nies su ject of economy, and we should never per 

| Bae 

I was pleased to ovserve an article in the last]. . gee 
r days since, six or eig ’ the es so ate] with a raage of “black nasly stove pipes,” into he: 

few days since, six or eight of the apples s> at || number of the Farmer on the subject of fuel and g pepes, 

tempted to be preserved, were found to be in 


suade a single housewife to almit a close stove 





{ 
the poisonous nature of the material.) Within al 





- as keeping room or parlor, How would such o}) 
the warming of houses. This subject ts quite}, h ection with Brussels carpet 
a , decav.: some of fermentation. They!! , ‘ : cts appear in connectio arussels carpets 
state of decay, and some of fermentat Ih ‘too much neglected, even in this region of wood, J PI 
were removed from the casks and large boxes ii} 
é Pe HT 
, . 7 i “sw acet ne se at were!) 7: . 
which they had been plac 1, and the se that were//) come an object of interest and importance to 
much decaye:l were given to the milch cows and) 


: : mahogany chairs ant tables, gilde ! glasses and 
and apparent cheapness. Lf economy in fuel has ’ 
: ’ plated ware!! Who could brook the geers ani 


’ ; sneers arising from such a compound! Besides, 
~ four farmers, of how much greater importance is dy? my : 
oxen. Many of them, being sweet, were greedi- how would it look to have a room without a fire 


Hit to the inhabitants of this village. 
place and mantel!! But all this will not do— 


, T; | t ¢ 

, , . > < > 4 © ) ia rn . . . 
ly devoured by the cattle that fed ¢ n th = On lo a stranger, or superficial inquirer, there is a 
e ejal afier they began feeding the a . : . 
the eighth day afier they began feeding them t || great deal of deception in regard to the quantity 
a saure feurhinh . > { . 
se cattle p he cows, (which perhaps had'] 1 > . 
these cattle, one of the cows, ( perhaps | and quality of wood used in this vicinity. In 
been fed more freely than the others, as she gavel|~ 


milk, and on whem the family placed chief de-)| 


the plan will not succeed, and we must jog on in 
the old way, at the expense of warmth, fuel ani 


» . A noney. 
ew-England, wood is comparatively of recent! ; 


‘tral | growth, compact, heavy, and very durable for fuel,{| Bat here ts another plan of warming houses 
pendance for their winter supply of that article,), 4 consequently commands a high price. When|| Which has been adopted extensively in many of 
sickened, and died on the sixth day after. The)| , New-Enclander is told that b best of wood||our cities, with great saving in comfort, fuel and 
next day another died, and so on, till three of)... pe purchased in Rochester for $1,50 per cord,|| Money, without at all interfering with the domi- 
them died. On examination, by those who!) it is thought astonishingly low, and nadie worth|| non of pride, or with the prerogatives of the la 
were well qualified to judge in such cases, it was) , caleglation in the yearly expenditure. But on/|{dies. I allude to ruaNnaces fed with Anthracite 
satisfactorily ascertained that their death was} 1 1 die 


jan investigation of the subject, the facts will pre- coal. ‘These are constructed in various ways. The 





caused by the lead they had swallowed iN CALINS |! ent a very different sult. principle is simply to confine the heat generated 
the apples. Two of his oxen are also sick, and || A cord of the best woo, (Elickory,) in the lar-|{if an upright, cirealur furnace, within a brick 01 
little hope entertained of their reeovery. [I ami} ser cities of Connecticut, for inatance, ‘s worth|{sheet-iron area, to be conducted to any requisite 
informed very many persons, who have goo Nis An ordinary family will not burn yearly tol|tom by means of tin pipes. The furnace is 
fruit which they are desirous to preserve tor ia || cceed fifteen c aati of hard wood, and fue omnie usually placed in the cellar, and from thene 
length of time, have made use of the same pov | 





rood, worth say $3 per cord. To pre-j] Pipes run ill over the house, warming every room 


sonous materials for that purpose. Tt would b wood for the fire, will cost at least fifty || With a deiightfal sammer heat. The expense ot 
well for those who live in towns and villages, || ts per cord. The whole yearly expense foe erecting such a furnace is about equal to that of a 
who depend or tic market, or who purchase Oia,.i will then be as follows: ita fashionable l’ranklin stove, and to heat an ordi- 
those who bring appli : and peddle them out in IPifteen cords hickory wood, at $6 per nary sized house will require to the extent not 
the streets, to beware, for there ts death in their | cord, 699,00 ,over etyht tons of Anthracitecoal) This quanti 
carts, sleighs and wagons, ‘Touch not, taste not, | 1; ner ~  Hity will warm the house nightand day. Now for 
handle not, unless you kxow of whom you bur | nied ‘ A sot 








2] 
) 


, ‘ it mea] 
vu S 
: rh ude 


Only consult your family physician, and if he is 7 ! 


| 4 4 - 
| Cutting and sputting saine, 50 cents per 
] 


core, 


f -: | Coal, in the summer season, can be obtained 
aman of sense or common honesty, he will teil 


: : eS | 10,09) at Albany for $6 per ton, and the transportation 

you if you introduce any of the oxides of lead } iH} ' , , Ls 

; - jon the canal to this place will amount to $5 more, 
$115,00)| making in all $11 per tor. This plan, it will 

The best of the wood of this country is com- 


into the system, you introduce death—a slow, |) 
! 


sure, and unescapable death. The vender or vend }} | ; , ‘ 
he ' 6 a ; readily be perceived, is too expensive for econ 
ers of this poison should be inimediately arrest i, || sleeker | ‘ Co : ; 
, jparatively light and porous, and burns out with|| my Coal at the mines is worth about $1 per tov 


sreat rapidity. ‘The same family in Rochester 


| 
and confined in a jail or mad house, that th | 
1} 


| " The Chemung canal will be navigable next se 
public may not be sacrificed to their unhallowed wookd buen. % f | le. fift j ‘ ; 2 lof th y " \ at 
: . r , nn j WOU rh yearly, of hard maple, hifly cords, at}ison, and at the head of that canal are inexhaust 
lust of gain. J. WILLBUR SMITH. ||, - em. 22” tea MERIT <e ; 
Nek ‘ the price of 31,50 per cord. ‘The cuttang and|jible beds of coal. 
Farmington, 1 mo. 13, 183° MOP “; a 
‘ ' i splitting will cost about the same here as in Con- 
For the Genesne Farmer. |jnecticut. We shall then have for the village of||per ton. Contracts, I am told, can be made at 
3 Y : ) css 2ochester 7 ; ‘ . r . 
WHEAT AND CHESS, Rochester, the following expenditure : that price. The account will then stand thus: 
Ther J 4 ‘} J ini = Ave . 4 ‘ Vy . : _ - e - ae 6 — 
Whereas, various opinions have been express-}/ Fifty cords of best wood, at $1,50 per ‘Eight tons Anthracite coal, at $5 per ton, $10,00 
ed by different individuals respecting the produc-|| cord, $75,00) Ten cords wood for cooking, &c. at $2 per 
tion of chess, and opposite answers given to thej/Cutting and splitting same, at 50 cents | cord, 20 00 
questions, will wheat produce chess? will chess! per cord, 25,00 | 


Coal can be delivered in this 
village from that source the next summer, at $5 











------ 


produce chess? will chess produce wheat ? I de- 


: ; aint ia $60,00 
termined to ascertain by actual experiment the $100,00' Thus, without the dust and dirt arising from 
7 5 


ait . . ° . 4 : 
It will be perceived that the balance in favor of fire-places or stoves, will be obtained an uniform 
. - , nesien inl ee : . , 
convinced by observation that the first should be | Rochester is only $15, and that the whole amount! heat and temperature throughout the house, and 
answered in the affirmative. Accordingly, on a \of expenditure forms no inconsiderable item in{at the reduced expenditure of nearly one-half. 
piece of ground which had been used the prece- the expense of a family But if we add to the; No one can realize the comfort or convenience 
. var ‘ hirty atte 7" : = 2 : : 
ding year for a garden, but for about thirty years jlatter sum the vexation and extra time consumed of this mode of warming houses, except those 


next preceding that for mowing, I staked out, (on in feeding fires with light wood, very little can be | who have tried it. Estimating the expense to bx 
a bed used the year before far lettuce,) about four | said on the seore of Saving. 





correct answers to the two last questions, being | 


And yet, notwith-) the same as wood, the advantages in comfort, 
a a : a Pe , ‘ | ; A om 
feet square—-procured about a gill of chess— | standing these facts stare us:in the face from year |convenience, cleanliness and time, would amply 


‘arefully culled from it every other kind of seed, jto year, there is no little difficulty in altering the compensate for the trial Qvercts, 
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From the New Lpgioue | ermer 
RECEIPTS FOR tHE LADIES. 
\[n. FBSSENDEN: Salem, Nov 2o, i832. 
ji you think the following recetpts, which | 
have Long folloved in my family, (and which 
have the merit of being simple and attainable vy 
ail our farmers,) worthy a place in che New-Lng- 
‘ind Farmer, you wul please insert them, and 
wiito your subseription ust the name of 
} «i Lapy. 








| 
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tl 
| 
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SALEM FANCY CAKE. | 

fake three piut vow + of sifted flour, one ditto! 

of sugar, half a pound of the very vest butter, | 
ive eggs. two nulmegs, a piece oi Jard of te! 
ize ot a hen’s egg, a waspoontul of sal-eratus— | 
rollthe whole out like sort gingerbread — it will! 
of course want but a itiie baking. Hl 
PRESERVED PIPPINS FOR DAILY USE. ] 
Take a dozen fair, coinmon sized apples, their | 
weight in sugar, («1 molasses,) with just water) 
enough to dissolve it, which simmer a short ume | 
then put tue apples in and boil them a few me | 
uutes tll tender = grate a uttie nutmeg over Lhe mn. 
l hey afford a simple and nutritious ; reserve, but ! 
must be prepared every week, as they will not) 
keep long. 


| 


SWEET APPLE PUDDING. 

Take one pint of scalded milk, half a pint of 
Indian meal, a teacuptul of molasses a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and six sweet apples cui into small | 
pieces—should be baked not loss than three hours | 

the apples wil. affo d an exceeding y rich jelly 
Puisis truly one vt the most luxurious, yet siin- | 
ple, Yankee puddings made. 


PEST PREPARAT:\ON OF BLACK LEAD 
CLEANING STOVES, XC. 

Mix powder oi black lead with a litle common 
cin, or the dregs of rea part Wine, aud lay it on 
ue stove with a pece of linen rag; then with a 
lean, dry and close, but not too hard brush, 
lipped in dric d black lead powder, ruw it till ol a 
beautiful brightress. 1 his will be wund to pro- 
luce a much finer and richer biack varnish on 
ie cast iron, than eitner boiling the black lead 
with small beer ani soap, or uuXiig it with the 
\hite of anegy,&c w lich are the jwethods com- | 
uly practiced. —Dr Cooper's Ld of Lom stic 
yclopedia, 


FOR 


. 
STILL BETTER. 

Mix the powdered oiack lead with water, and 
ipply it with a plentiful supply of brisk “elbow 
rease, —that is all that necessary a ine 
vhole seeret of giving stuves a high polish, con-! 
ists in applying he lead and water with a soit 
rush, and brushing it riskly and pers: vering|y 
till perfectly dry if the mixtur. dries be ore it 
brushed as above, you Cannot poiirh it.—am 


ter, 


Is 


is 


Frown the New-togiand Parmer 
CARE OF CATTLE, 
if you intend your domestic animals shall be 
rofitably kept, you will attend to their comfort 
»wellas their sustenance. They ve well | 
lged as well as well ud, or they will consume | 
muss hay and provender to litte purpose — | 
1 are well littered, they will not on.y be reu- 
dered the more comfortable, but th materials! 
with which they are accommodated will make | 
ood m It is of g eat consequence that) 
tue floors of your cow houses and stabi s be wa- 
ter tight so that none of the stale of the animals 
be lust, but it should be conducted to some reser 
voir of liquid iuanure, to be disposed of as we} 
have often directed, or mixed with earth previous- | 
‘y provided. 
Lorain says, “ As it is far better, under any 
<ystem of management, for the cattle to run at 
itge through the day, unless the weather be bad, 
iwoveable hay-savers, or racks for holcing the 
hav, corn, fodder, &c., should be constructed. that 
the rich droppings from the cattle may be regular- 
ly spread over the yard, unless they be fed under 
open yards.” 
_ Arthur Young says, “The great points in| 
feeding cattle are re aidiy, ani! a particular care | 
of the weaker individuals. On this account| 
‘here ought ever to be plenty of trough and rack | 
‘oom, that too many may not feed together; in| 
“hich very common case, the weaker are not daly | 


ust 


it’, 


| trampled down by the stronger, but tiey are | tIGH? OF DIFFERENT GIANNIS. 
| Woried, and become cowed and spiritiess, thon | 


tended with meiancholy and probably tatal 


|aboui him, and tay vown by che fire, wheve 


| persons who had assembled, that he dreaim- 


anxiety concerning his master and mistress, 


|| Jour. of Com. 


acini 


2 NSE SEALERS 








which there cannot be a mure untayorable sta‘ || - 
for thriit; besides these are ever compelled to|| London, measured eight feet two inches. 
shitt among the worst part of the food. ihe|| Cornelius Hagrath, who died in the year 
domineering spit is so remarably pacealent | 1760 measuied seventeet eight inches, 
among horned cattle, that he has a hundred times’) Edward Malone, another lrishman, was 
observed the miaster Least runing frow crib to'! seven feet seven inches, and was nearly e- 
crib, aud absolut, negicciing his own provende ‘qual in stature and sixe Daniel Cardanus, 
for he aks of song by weaker anibals 0m he Sw cedian giant 
eirs. 3 Is, muc ener than suspected, pr ; 
the chief reason of the aii. rence so vis i ina) lhe celebrated Dr. Cheselden, the fa- 
lot oi beasts after a winter's keep. Lt as, like || 0US anatomist, speaks of a skeleton, dis- 
wise, a very common anu very shaimetul sight. in |coveredin a Roman camp near St. Albans, 
a dairy of cows, to see seve ralof them gored » d | aud near to an urn inscribed Marcus Anto- 
wounded in a dozen places, merely irom he in-| nius, which he judged to have been eight 
attention oi the owner, wud the neglect oi Up | feet four inches. 
ping the hols of thuse that butt. ihe we aks r|| Goliah of Gath. the champion of the Phi- 
anlina § shoud be diown and ted «part; and in listines (who wes slain by David.) measur- 
jeeding iu Uae yard itis uw yoou metuod to Ge up). eye aed a ¢ 
the a iepeihn oh Chale outa © ed six cubits and a span, which, according 
le masler-veusts at their Meals : “ ? a oe 
pinnae | 10 Bishop Cumberland is eleven feet Eng- 
| lish. 
Welearn iom Pembroke, N. H. thai on), Maximinius, the Emperor, was nine feet 
Monday the 7th inst. on exuaordinary case | high; and in the reign, of Augustus, there 
ot Sumnambulism occurred in that town, at-|| Were said to be many others as tall. 


‘Byrne, the Irish giant, who lately died in 


Extraordinary Case of "omnambulism. 








consequences. 


A iad by the name of Prescott, residing 


Rochester Prices Current. 





1 the famiy of a Me. Colnn, received direc- oy boat, perbu. 87} pples, 1a63 
ons on the eveniue previous, to getup at4 On Pe _— ed B— sat gy pes 
— —e. nde getup ar ork, mess, bri. 14 00 | Cheese do 6a8 00 
o’ciock in tue Morus, aud makea firejaiter) go prime do 10 00, Butter 16a19 00 
which he was to call Mrs. C. 1 beiug wash-, Beef per cwt. 2a3 00 | Hams do 6a7 CO 
ing-day. In the course of the nigni he a-, + dats 38 | Pot Ash, ewt. 3 50 
‘wakened, and thinking uw was 4 o’ciock, a-) Corn 69 | Pearls, 3 75a4 00 
rose, agreeably to wis instrucuons, and Rye i Hides, cw. 5 00 
. " ’ 2 , in} . N sat he 
madea fire. Upon iwoking at ine clock, ! irley 12 ty Sol Le en mer a 
. .* i > 2 he ite 25S -)! 
however, he tound thai be had made a giea tiay, perton, beat Jarness ° , , > 
Shekel im thin an tmeketionsies diate, aiiin _| Grass Seed, | OO | Upper p side,drs’d 2 25 
ee oe oe apt Was VIY | Potatoes 251 Rundle d. 3 00a3 50 
Li o’ctockintheevening. He then weui out = 


+ 














THe GENESEE «“ARMER 
AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL, 


auu gota builalo’s skin, Wich he wrapped 


he ieli asleep. About Ll o'clock he got up 


roth { ' A weekly Agriculiural Paper, published in Ro 
; 2 WOvd- se i VvOK ‘ at ‘ ru ° ‘ , ‘ 
wen. tO Lie QudsHOUSse, ANG WOK Up ali aX chester (N. Y.) by Lutuse TecKxer & Co. 


with which he eutered tae room where Mr. 
and Mis. C were sieeping. While they 
thus lay, unconscious tu laeir dauger, he 
levelled a blow upon the head oj Mrs. C, 
which broke in her check-bone, and chen 
upon that of Mr. C. wuich broke his seuil. 
He then ran for ihe door, which being shut 
he rushed agaimst it with such violence as 
n COMM LO lls sen- 


N. GOODSELL, EDITOR. 

Fit. Faumen is printed in quarto form, suita- 
ble for binding, on fine paper and fair type, 
making an annua volume, with Vitle age and 
Index, of 424 pages, at the ‘ow price of $2,50 per 
annuin, or $2,00 if paid inadvance No subscrip- 
tion will be received for alessterm than six months, 
and all -ubscribers must commence with the vol- 

u:ne, Jun. 1, or the hall volume, July L. 


O Wuke hIMSEE Up Ihe third volume was commenced, Jan 
s* andpere:i ing the horrid worshehadbecn 5 1833. 
. oe i? tals , p 
Sen oe ae Py ve \L Te waich - vie 2p he first and second volumes can be sup- 
vn the motuer of Mr. C. who lodged in plied to new subscribers 
ithe chamber. When she saw what was 2p Editors with whom we exchenge are re- 


done, her strength .aticd and she fainted.— 
The boy took her up, and having laid her 
on the bed, ran tor the neighbors, and then 
for the Doctors. On his return he told the 


guested to publish he above 


Rochester Avricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store. 
#\tie. subscri er will open soon an extensive 
assortment of GARUEN, FIELD and 
FLOWER SEEDS of the latest importation, 
which he will sell, wholesale or retail, as cheap as 
can be purchased at any similar establishment in 
th country As ali Seeds sold by the subscriber 
will be packed under his inspection, persons pur- 
chasing may rely upon them as being correct.— 
Iso 50,000 cultivated FRUIT’ TREES of 
large size, Grape Vines, Ornamental T'rces and 
| Shrubs, among which are 150 vaneties of Roses, 
| Bulbous oots, Strawberry Vines, &c., together 
| with Garden and Farming Tools, Flower Pots 
| Hyacinth Glasses, Crocus Pots, &c. 
= ash paid for all kinds of Grass Seeds. 
N.B As a catalogue of the above establish- 
ment will be ready for delivery soon, a particul r 
enumeration at this time is thought unnecessary. 
jan5 N. GOODSELL. 


GRASS SEED. 
ASH paid for Grass Seed, at my store. 


Rochester, sept 19-f6m A. CHAPIN. 
A MERICAN Quarterly Review, No. 24 for 
December, 1822, just received and for sale 


ide | 


HOYT. PORTER ¢ CO. 


ed two men were attempting to kill him, and 
was trying to defend himself. Soon after 
he became deranged. Two or three times 
in the course of the day he had lucid inter- 
vals, during which be inquired with great 


and weptbitterly. He would then relapse | 
into a state of mental aberration. 

When our information left, (the day after 
the occurrence took place,) Mr. and Mrs. ©. 
‘were both alive, and it was hoped the Jat- 
iter would recover. Mr. C. was nearly des-} 
paired of. We understand that Prescott!) 
was much beloved _ the family, and that} 


no one suspects he had any evil intent.—| 
_ } 

(” According to the London newspapers || 
there are thirty-five thousand British subjects in 


France, who spend there annually forr millions| 
| Sterling. ‘by 
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THE GENESEE FARME 


LIVING WRITERS OF G. BRITAIN. 


J. S. Buckincuam is the author of Trav-| 
cls in Mesopotamia and Persia; he was, 
formerly editor of the Oriental Herald, was 
the founder of that popular periodical, the 
Atheneum, and is now a constant eontribu-) 
tor to its columns. 

He has done much to enlighten the public 
on the affairs of the East, by giving Lectures 
on the subject to crowded audiences in the|) ‘Time! whither dost thou flee ? 
rooms of the London Institution. _ || [travel to eternity. 

Among other things, he has been urging) Winds! where, and whither do ye blow ? 
strenuously upon the British government,|) ‘Thou must be born again,’ to know.— Mouty. 
the propriety and expediency of sending al 
scientific expedition round the world. re, 
plan, which we have not time to develope 
minutely, is novel and philanthropic. 


a 





MONITORS. 
F.Lowers! wherefore do ye bloom? 
We strew thy pathwayto the tomb 
Stars! wherefore do ye rise ? 
To light thy spirit to the skies. 
Fair moon! why dost thou wane ? 
That I may wax again 


O sun! what makes thy beams so bright ? 
The word that said—‘ Let there be light.’ 

















| 

WINTER EVENINGS. 

| “Impress the marks of wisdom on the wing.” 
CuiLpren : do you wish to be learned,wise 


It is well known that brilliant discoveries | 94 useful to yourselves and fellows when! 
man or woman shall have taken the place of| 


are yet anticipated in the Southern Atlantic; 
and the Pacific Oceans. The speculations) childhood, spend your “Winter evenings 
of Dalrymple, the celebrated Hydographer/ in study, in reading, and in some occupation 
se an a are Not es: deem-) that will give growth tothe mind ‘is well as 
ed so much out of the way as they were. ihe body? 
it is very well ascertained that there are ex-| Youne Lapis: would you have health, 
mph eT and numerous islands yet (0! friends,good characters,and good husbands ; 
} , 

e explores 

“In the deep, deep sea.” 

Malte Brun, the geographer, concludes | yyy companions be your mother, industry, 
his 23d hook with the prediction that the arts) : 
will flourish, and the four quarters ot the} 
lobe, as they are now designated, will find} 
d »rous and successful rivals in countries || Pinictite leith tndade « 

ee awe tesponpes rs sprees ond YounG GenrTLemen: are reputation, and 
Whose existence at this moment scarcely 0c-| the enjoyment of the social relations your 
cupies their attention.” — dies || aim 5 spend your ‘Winter evenings’ in fa- 

Mr. Buckingham in his Lectures as | miliarising your minds with practical stien- 


that the Islands ora cota lying a aa ces and business habits: read, reflect, and 
South America and China, and in the vast! examine yourselves ; associate only with 


seas around them,are but imperfectly known. | the good, the wise, the virtuous, and the 
His plan is to send out a vessel of proper) fir. and you, will find in ‘Perseverance, 
size, to be propelled by sails and steam as|cortain success.’ 

may be necessary, accompanied by scientific | Parenrs: would you be honored in honor- 
and commercial men, to ascertain the re-' ing your families, spend your ‘Winter even- 
sources and productions, characier and va-) ings? in teaching honesty, morality, tem- 
‘ue, of the unknown regions of the South | perance, industry, frugality economy, friend- 
with a view to their civilization and the pro- 'ship, kindness, charity, knowledge, self-ed- 
motion of commerce. He met with great! yeation, and self-exertion, by example as 
approbation from the learned and the intelli-|| a1) as precept at your own firesides, and 
gent among his auditors. - he late Mr.) vour children shall in due time ‘rise up and 
Huskisson and Sir Sidney Smith in parti- | .4)) you blessed.” 

cular were his warm friends, and measures), ‘omen 
were taken to promote his views. Latterly, | 
however, nothing of consequence has been | 
done, in relation to the subject, and Mr. 


” 


| spend your ‘Winter evenings’ in acquiring 
| useful general and domestic knowledge: let 


Suitors ; and you will not feel the 


pangs of 
‘hope deferred.’ 


DOMESTIC RELATIONS. 
| The following is an extract from Profes- 
ORTER? , . , 6 ic 
Buckingham remains in England, pursuing | I — yehy Lecture on the “* Domestic 
his literary avocations. | Relations: 
It is to be regretted that our own Govern- || 


ment has not yetaided the cause of science gal relation—a connexion which surpasses| 


and humanity by something of a similar |allothers in tenderness and intimacy. If it 
character. | be criminal to enter into this without affec- 

The recent enterprises of our navigators, | tion, it is equally so to suffer affection to die 
the immense value of our Seal and Whale | away, and those kind attentions which af- 
fisheries, and the growing necessity of safe | fection prompts to be discontinued. Did 


neatness, modesty ; good books, and worthy) 


As yet, | have said nothing on the conju- | 





and convenient harbors for our numerous 
vessels in the Oceans of the South, should. 
induce the government to undertake an ex- | 
pedition, while the honor and advantage may 
be ourown. An intelligent person of our| 
acquaintance, who has probably been as) 
far South as any other American, gives it. 
as his opinion that from the geological ap- 
pearances he has noticed in the South Shet- 
lands, and the peculiar character ot the 
Southern icebergs, he has no doubt, there 
must be otherIslands of vast extent yet to be| 
discovered by American enterprise. 
The book of Captain Morrell confirms) 
these assertions. We should at once in the'| 
spirit of Mr. Buckingham undertake the, 
adventure, honorable as it would be to the 
American Seaman, and profitable to the A- 
merican Merchant.— Albany Daily Ade 


not the world supply instances we should 
think it impossible for aman to be so dev id 
not only of the attachment corresponding to 
the vows he had taken, but of generosity 
and principle, as to be otherwise kind and 
attentive in this connexion. To the truly 
virtuous man there is something sacred in 
the very name of wife. The woman of feel- 
ing and refinement who takes it, does so 
with an affectionate and confiding heart.— 
She brings her hope of earthly happiness to! 





a point. Sheadventures every thing in the 
traffic of the affections. Disappointment 
here, is final—remediless disappointment 


R Jan, 26, 1833. 
he is hardly sensible of the fondness that 
dwells in his heart. No man can be what 
he should be in this relation, without adding 
to warmth of attachment, the stability of 
principle. 








———— 
Fresh Garden Seeds. 
FFXHE subscribers respectfully in- 
form the public that they have 
entered into partnership in the seed 
business, and they assure the public 
that nothing shall be wanting on their part to give 
the utmost satisfaction to those who may favor 
them with their patronage It is the intention ot 
the subscribers to erect an elegant Greenhouse in 
connection with this establishment, where a choice 
collection of new, rare, and beautiful flowering 
plants will be supplied from the New-York Bo. 
tanic Garden upper end of Broadway ; and also 
from the same establishment the best sorts of 
Flowering shrubs, Garden roses, Hardy perenni 
al plants, Double Dahlias, Chinese Peonias 
Grape Vines, Gooseberrics, Currants, Raspber- 
\ries, Trees forthe streets, &e.&c. They have 
just received from London, a large importation ot 
garden and flower seeds the growth of 1831, suc} 
as Cabbage, Cauliflower, Brocoli, Radish. Pease 
Grass Seeds, &c. &c.; and also from Glasgow 
Hawthorn guicks for Hedges, Red moss, White 
'moss, and White Provence roses. The tradesup- 
} plied on the most reasonable terms, and all or- 
ders by mail or otherwise. wlll be punctually at 
ended to. SMITH & HOGG, 
New-York, May 1832. No. 388, Broadway: 


Rochester Nugsery and Seed Store, 
\ (On Main street, opposite Alerander’s ‘larern.’ 
H HE subscriber returns histhanks 
for the liberal support he has 
experienced since the establishment 
of The Rochester Nursery. <A 
stranger here, with nothing but his 
knowledge of gardening and admirable collection 
of fruit trees to recommend bim, his success has 
surpassed his most sanguine expectations, and 
furnishes an incontrovertible proof of the pre- 
sent taste for gardening in the western country 
and will be a great stimulant for the subscriber 
to use his utmost exertions to meet the wishes o! 
his patrons. It is with the greatest pleasure h« 
can direct their attention to the excellent ani 
varied collection of fruit trees, vines, &c., now on 
the premises, which are of the most handsom« 
growths, all cultivated, and true to their names 
(he ornamental trees and shrubs embrace the 
most elegant species and varieties. The list of 
Kitchen, Garden and Flower Seeds, is extensive 
| and various, (see Catalogue,) and include man\ 
} new and highly esteemed sorts They were al! 
|| umported from London in 1832. The subscriber 
| has also the pleasure to inform his customers 
| that there is now on the way, ror THe Rocues- 
TER Nursery ann Seep Storer, (according to 
advices just received,) a fresh importation of th: 
latest growths, from Mr. Charlwood, of London 
one of the most extensive seedsmen in England 
This collection will contain many new and muc!: 
valued varieties of vegetables and flowers, latel\ 
originated in Europe. ; 
‘’atalogues of trees, plants and seeds, &c 
have been published, and may be had gratis at 
the Nursery, or at Messrs. Hloyt, Porter & Co.'s 
Book Store, Rochester. All letters, 
will meet with every attention, and ord 
ted with punctuality and dispatch. 
ALEXANDER GORDON, 
Rochester Nursery, Jan. 10, 1833. 
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The Farmer's Library, 
R, Essays designed to encourage the pur- 
suits an! promote the science of Agricul 
ture, by Leonard E. Lathrop, Esq. A few ve- 
lumes of the Farmer’s Library are for sale at 
Foyt, Porter g- Co.’s Book Store, being the few 
remaining of the third edition of this excellent 








—and her portion ever after, is that ofa des- 


| Olate heart. These are reflections, which 


will habitually occur to the man of feeling, 





and exert a most salutary influence, when 


\in moments of care, and vexation. and pain, | 


work. : Price 62} cents. 


FOR SALE, 
Y the subscriber in Macedon, 
Wayne co., 50,000 White Mu.- 
berry Trees. 
WM. P. RICHARDSON 
oct 6-ftf 











